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in this report of the Council's fourteenth year, a 
sum of $1,722,375 was appropriated for the support of 29 new projects 
and work was continued or completed on a good many more. It has 
become increasingly evident that the average library will never be 
able to "go it alone" in some aspects of the new 

technology — automation, for example. The level of investment required 
to reap the benefits of the emerging national machine-readable data 
bases exemplified by MARC is far beyond the individual budgeting 
capacity of any but the very largest libraries. Agreement is growing 
that the only possible soluticn to the dilemma - especially for the 
medium-sized and small libraries - is for them to band together in 
local, state or regional ccrscrtia and thus pool their assets and 
efforts. This type of consortia is so expensive and complex as to 
preclude its development everywhere at cnce. The Council and other 
funding agencies should select the most promising of each of several 
types of development for a. concentration of support. In this way 
uneconomical dispersion of limited available resources will be 
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[ COUNCIL ON 

! LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC. 

i 

t 

| The Council on Library Resources , Inc., is an indepen - 

| dent non-profit body incorporated in the District of Columbia 

[; with the principal objective of aiding in the solution of 

i library problems. The Council, whose Members also con - 

| stitute its Board of Directors, maintains its offices in Wash - 

* ington, D. C. 

I The Council was established in 1956 at the instance of 

the Ford Foundation with a grant of five million dollars, to 
be expended over a five-year period, “for the purpose of 
l aiding in the solution of problems of libraries generally and 

of research libraries in particular, conducting research in, 



developing and demonstrating new techniques and methods, ;j 

and disseminating through any means the results thereof, j 

and for making grants to other institutions and persons for j 

such purposes ; and for providing leadership in and wherever f 

appropriate, coordination of efforts (1) to develop the 5 



resources and services of libraries and (2) to improve rela - ! 

tions between American and foreign libraries and archives .” J 

In 1960 and again in 1967 the Ford Foundation approved j 

new grants totalling thirteen million dollars to enable the •;} 

Council to carry forward its programs of research and dem- 
onstration toward the solution of library problems. 

The Council conducts much of its work through grants or 
contracts to appropriate organizations or individuals. It | 

welcomes proposals for work in furtherance of its objectives. i 

7 j 

5 J 



INTRODUCTION 

The Year 1969 - 1970 

As in the past, the Council on Library Resources has this year 
devoted considerable attention to the application of the new 
technology to libraries. By now sufficient resources and time have 
gone into these areas to permit a general understanding of the 
problems; librarians are learning what can and cannot be ac- 
complished with available funds. A certain amount of disillusion- 
ment has surfaced as a result of the apparent failure of tech- 
nology to meet completely the demands of library processes. 
However, when one recalls the almost unrealistic expectations 
and over-optimism with which some projects were undertaken, 
a degree of disillusionment was inevitable. Failures as well as 
successes have some very important lessons to impart, and it is 
our hope that out of this learning process the Council can help 
to synthesize a viable approach to the application of modem 
technology to libraries. 

It has become increasingly evident that the average library 
will never be able to “go it alone” in some aspects of the new 
technology - automation, for example. The level of investment 
required to reap the benefits of the emerging national machine- 
readable data bases exemplified by MARC is far beyond the 
individual budgeting . capacity of any but the very largest 
libraries. Agreement ; s growing that the only possible solution to 
the dilemma — especially for medium-sized and small libraries — 
is for them to band together in local, state, or regional consortia 
and thus pool their assets and efforts. Such concepts of necessity 
go beyond the formal and informal cooperative arrangements 
already extant in the areas of interlibrary loans and shared 
cataloging. In some places thought is being given to formal 
agreements that require this kind of pooling of resources across 
scholarly disciplines and even across legal boundaries which 
were considered sacrosanct only a few years ago. 

The Council will continue to encourage cooperation in library 
systems. At the same time, since the kinds of consortia under 
discussion are so expensive and complex as to preclude their 
development everywhere at once, it would seem reasonable for 
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the Council and other funding agencies to select the most 
promising of each of several types of development for a con- 
centration of support. In this way uneconomical dispersion of 
limited available resources will be avoided. 

Cooperative librarianship of the type contemplated calls for 
compromise to a degree not yet attained. The area of standards 
perhaps provides the best example of this requirement. In the 
past the librarian had relative freedom in choosing bibliographic 
codes, for example, as long as all his cataloging was done and 
remained in house. To use MARC, however, the librarian is 
faced with a difficult choice: he can accept the codes found in 
MARC, or he can laboriously (and expensively) convert them to 
his own. It seems evident to us that the economics of cooperative 
library systems require the promulgation and acceptance of 
more and more standardization in library work, and the Council 
will foster this concept at every opportunity. 

As readers of these reports know, the interests of the Council 
on Library Resources go well beyond systems technology to 
encompass most significant areas of research library need. These, 
as well as the developing technology, are described in the pages 
that follow. In this report of the Councils fourteenth year, during 
which $1,722,375 was appropriated for the support of 29 new 
projects and work was continued or completed on a good many 
more, we have endeavored to share with you our perception of 
the problems and our efforts to contribute to their solution. We 
have attempted to express as well something of a philosophy 
concerning library de' 'elopment and services. 

We believe that there exists insufficient understanding of the 
important contribution libraries make to our society and that they 
receive inadequate attention in many places. The work the 
Council does to assist in the modernization of libraries and in 
making more effective and economical their services will, we 
hope, serve to improve this situation. But these and other tasks 
we perform only touch at the problem. 

The role we play is at times frustrating; some librarians are 
apparently wholly satisfied with the i meliness, and their as- 
sociates outside their booklined halls a. _ almost entirely ignorant 
of the importance of libraries and librarians. But this too will 
change. 



FRED C. COLE 
President 
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The Council’s Program, 

1969-1970 

I. LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 

These days large university and independent research libraries, 
with their budgets in the millions, are major enterprises, and as 
such must be prepared to develop and utilize the new techniques 
necessary to operate large organizations efficiently and eco- 
nomically. They need to take a long, hard look at their staffing 
patterns, space utilization, and organizational practices to dis- 
cover if they are in fact making the most of available resources, 
This becomes more essential every year, as basic costs and user 
needs increase, with no corresponding increase in purchasing 
power. Further, the library must be prepared to compete for 
funds on equal terms with other elements of the parent institu- 
tion lest its requirements be overshadowed by the demands of 
more vocal and visible members of die community of which it 
is a part. 

In an effort to provide librarians with the management tools 
they need to operate and budget more effectively, the Council 
in 1969 embarked on what might hopefully become a master 
plan for the improvement of library management, This envisaged 
a series of grants whose purpose would be 

— to identify the problems, 

— to work on those problems which seem amenable to 
solution, 

— to assist libraries in putting into practice some of the 
recommended solutions. 

Research As previously reported, 1 the Council in 1969 made 

Library a grant to the Association of Research Libraries to 

Management enable it to undertake a preliminary study of the 
problem of research library management. The 
study by Booz, Allen and Hamilton, Inc., management con- 
sultants, was completed during this fiscal year and has been 
published. 2 



1 XIII: 24. Citations in this form refer to the CouneiTs annual reports; in 
this ease, for example, to the 13th Annual Report, page 24. 

2 Problems in Library Management. Booz, Allen and Hamilton Inc. for 
the Association of Research Libraries, Washington, D.C., 1970. 63 p. 



The study group was guided in its Work by an advisory com- 
mittee of eminent university officers smd librarians. The report 

— discusses current trends in higher education and their 
implications for university libraries, 

— describes the major problems in various areas of university 

library management, \ 

— provides recommended approaches to the solution of spe- 
cific problems, 



— identifies the major steps and coni 
ing the recommended approaches; 

— suggests general designs for needc 



[derations in implement- 
and 

id research in the future. 



.management lies in the 
knows that university 
dly, yet there is little 
why this is so. These 
(perspective by relating 
i/th of comparable costs 
economy. For example, 



Study of A basic problem in library 
Library area of economics. Everyon i 
Economics library costs are rising rap 
firm, specific information oi 
rising costs must be placed in proper 
them to their causes and to rates of gro 
elsewhere in the institution and in the 

it might be useful to display university library development 
expenses as a fraction of the total budlet for higher education, 
or even of the nations gross national fproduct. Much must be 
done to standardize the units of suchfcoste so that comparison 
among programs is valid. The Coujcil has contracted with 
Mathematica, Inc., Princeton, for the first phase of a study of the 
economics of library operations. The! data to be gathered and 
analyzed will provide the foundation/for future budgetary plan- 
ning by educational institutions and me various funding agencies, 
furnishing them with a realistic picture of the financial needs of 
libraries, given the demands that are! made upon them. 



Study of Unit Unit costs of libif try operations, especially in 
Costs in Library technical processing, are illusive indeed. The 
Operations studies one reads {on the subject are often more 
confusing than helpful because of the wide 
diversity of the libraries reporting and the purely local elements 
— staffing patterns, physical organization of the library, etc. — 
which are of necessity determinings factors in each study. In the 
spring of 1969 the Council contracted with Information General 
Corporation for a pilot study into tljie unit costs of such technical 
processes as data conversion (to inachine-readable form) and 



serials records processing. 3 In several ways the results were 
disappointing; additional refinement of them is needed. 

The project succeeded in achieving first steps toward the 
development of a standard methodology ior analyzing and re- 
porting the cost of data conversion, a procedure that is sorely 
needed by the profession. In no other way can meaningful 
comparisons be made between systems or between manual and 
automated approaches to the same steps in a single system. If 
the application of technology to libraries is to be capable of 
justification on a cost basis, the ability to measure costs, both 
before and after automation, is essential. 

Model Research Librarians have long thought that a require- 
and Development ment exists for a formal mechanism which 
Unit will advance librarianship by the systematic 

application of research and development to 
libraries. It was not so clear, however, how this might best be 
done. What seemed required was, if you will, research into 
research and development; at best this would be done by li- 
brarians inside a working library. The Joint University Libraries 
at Vanderbilt (Vanderbilt University. George Peabody and 
Scarritt Colleges) this year undertook, with support from the 
Council, to establish such a unit. 

Among other tasks, the unit will be responsible for updating 
an existing ten-year plan, investigation of the possibilities for 
automation, application of management principles, budget and 
fiscal planning, coordinating book selection, centralization of 
technical processing, and regional planning. It will look at the 
possibility of expanding the already substantial cooperative 
effort of the Joint University Libraries into nearby institutions. It 
is anticipated that an enlarging system could encompass all thir- 
teen colleges and universities in the Nashville metropolitan area. 

New If it is to keep abreast of the demands of a rapidly 

Directions changing world, any library association had best do 
for ALA some soul-searching to see when and where changes 
in its structure or operation are needed. The Ameri- 
can library Association recognized the requirement and took 
action, with the assistance of a Council grant. The Association 
established a 13-member Committee on New Directions chaired 
by Frederick H. Wagman, director of the University of Michigan 
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library, to review past activities, consider present needs, and 
plan for the future. The committee has produced some con- 
structive criticisms and recommendations, which are being acted 
upon by Association membership. 



II. MODEL LIBRARIES 

More than ever our society needs thoughtful men and women 
with a sense of history, to protect the democratic institutions 
that merit it and reconstruct those that require it. The libraries 
of our colleges and universities are central to the educational 
process that can and must produce the reservoir of national 
leadership to take us safely through the decades ahead. In the 
programs described below the Council has initiated three dif- 
ferent approaches to the task of encouraging academic libraries 
to assume their proper role in education today — and tomorrow. 

College The academic library's function goes well beyond 
Library mere support for the teaching program. It has the 
Program potential to sharpen a students intellectual curiosities 
to the point where they will demand satisfaction all 
his life. It must use that potential and apply its resources to 
make itself a full partner in the education of the student. As in 
any partnership, active cooperation among the principals is a 
sine qua non. 

The Council's preliminary work in identifying the need, es- 
tablishing the goals, and formulating the procedures culminated 
in a cooperative arrangement with the National Endowment for 
the Humanities to provide matching grants for the support of 
programs designed to bring the library further into a central role 
in the education of undergraduates. Several carefully selected 
colleges and universities were invited to submit creative yet 
practical proposals which would have the full support and 
cooperation of all segments of the academic community. During 
the year covered by this report three institutions have received 
grants in equal amounts from the Council and the Endowment 
for innovative library-centered educational programs, and are 
themselves to match the grants over a five-year period. 

— Brown University, in Providence, Rhode Island, is moving 
into a new program for independent study. Under the 
CLR-NEH grant the University will experiment with the 
use of graduate students to serve, with faculty support, 
as reference assistants in their various disciplines. A 
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faculty advisory committee is participating in the develop- 
ment and guidance of the program. 

— At Dillard University in New Orleans the library staff is 
developing with the faculty cooperative programs for 
integrating the library and its services with the teaching 
and research programs in the social sciences and hu- 
manities. Leadership programs are also planned, with the 
library taking an important role in developing the in- 
dividual students competence in independent study and 
activity. 

— Jackson State College in Mississippi is formulating a crea- 
tive learning project involving classes in the humanities 
with joint participation by students, faculty, and library 
staff. The program is intended to lead to greater reliance 
upon library resources as the students are stimulated to 
independent and creative thought and action. 

— Matched by the college itself, Council funds also support 
a project at Wabash College designed to change the con- 
cept of the library from that of a storehouse for informa- 
tion to that of a workshop in the liberal arts. Freshman 
seminars, led by a professor with the assistance of specially 
trained upperclassmen, will pursue topics chosen because 
of their interest to the participants. The seminars will be 
so constructed and conducted as to require a greater than 
ordinary amount of library use. 

The colleges and universities thus far accepted for the program 
represent institutions of varying size, location, and character. 
Under consideration now are a large urban university with a 
considerable number of disadvantaged students, and a new ex- 
perimental small liberal arts college. The projects these and 
others undertake should prove valuable beyond their institutional 
walls. Successful programs may serve as models to academic 
institutions throughout the country. 

M.LT. The College Library Program is directed largely 

Engineering toward improved utilization of libraries in the fields 
Library of the humanities and social sciences. The grant this 
year to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology's 
Engineering Library represents an effort to improve utilization 
of libraries in a field of the sciences and technology. In close 
cooperation with Project Intrex (described later in this report) 
and using the products developed by it, the MJ.T. Engineering 



Library is experimenting with a “library in transition” — one in 
the process of learning and demonstrating what must be done 
to continue to provide conventional services to its users while 
moving toward heavy reliance on the new technology. 

The experiments under way and planned for this imaginative 
venture are not all technology-based. For example, one of its 
products is Library Pathfinders , an introductory bibliographic 
guide which should prove useful in almost any library, regardless 
of its purpose or plans for automation. These guides tell the 
user how to use specific portions of the. collections and how to 
find library holdings on the subject. Each one first explains its 
scope, tells which books include the subject of the guide and 
where to find them in the card catalog; pertinent call numbers 
are given. Next are listed handbooks, encyclopedias, and dic- 
tionaries which contain related information. Reference is made 
to bibliographies, journal articles, reviews, conference proceed- 
ings, and reports in the area of interest. Pathfinders have thus 
far been prepared in fifteen areas of engineering (e.g., radiation 
heat transfer, film boiling, thermal boundary layer), and more 
are contemplated. 



The Core According to John W. Gardner, former Secretary of 
Collection the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
approximately 50 percent of the four-year colleges 
in the nation fail to meet the American Library Association’s 
minimum standards for library collections in terms of volumes 
per student. 4 The inadequacy is compounded when lack of 
quantity is accompanied by, in too many cases, lack of quality. 
For the institutions that make up the 50 percent are also those 
with understaffed libraries, where the personnel have not the 
time and often not the training to make the careful selection of 
books a well-stocked library requires. 

In an attempt to ameliorate this situation the Council several 
years ago developed a plan for package libraries; i.e., collections 
of books, deliverable as packages, whose selection is centralized. 
The first step in such a program is the development of the Core 
Collection — the 40,000 or so basic titles any four-year liberal 
arts college should have on its shelves. The second step is 
computerization of the list to serve as the basis for production 
of catalogs. 
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At the conclusion of fiscal year 1969 the Council made a grant 
to the American Library Association 5 and this year completed 
formal arrangements with it for the first two steps, with produc- 
tion of the catalog scheduled for late 1971. The ALA’s member 
Association of College and Research Libraries is assuming the 
responsibil' r for developing the basic list that will comprise the 
Core Collection. Organization and operational procedures have 
been worked out by an advisory committee chaired by Philip 
J. McNiff, Director of the Boston Public Library. 



III. ASSISTING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
A NATIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM 

In a different world, the United States might have a single 
library system wherein the optimum degree of centralization 
would insure the optimum use of resources to provide the best 
possible services to library clientele. Cataloging would be done 
once, at the center, and centralized procurement would satisfy the 
requirements of all libraries. The economies of centralization 
would permit cataloging, and especially indexing, in greater 
depth. Cataloging data would be available on demand and would 
reach the using libraries in a timely manner, as would books 
and other materials centrally procured for them. 

There would be a single national data base in machine-read- 
able form encompassing all types of library materials. This data 
base would represent the combined holdings of all libraries and 
would be based on the collections of the three national libraries. 
This would require that the central bibliographic services of the 
three be fully automated and completely compatible with each 
other. A communication network would make the combined 
assets of the national system freely available to all libraries and, 
through them, to their users and the general public. 

The sums of money required for such a system are obviously 
not now available and, even if they were, a single system of the 
type described probably could not be built. For one thing, such 
a system is not politically feasible in this country. For another, 
our data bases and our organization of knowledge are not yet 
sufficiently advanced to support such a single system. But li- 
braries can continue to cooperate, and that cooperation can be 
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enhanced by the proper application of technology and the con- 
comitant elimination of some wasteful duplication. 

What can be done is somewhat as follows: A national data 
base can be built. The use of the materials represented in it can 
be facilitated by the construction of varying arrays of library 
cooperatives. Some will be regional in nature, some will be 
international. They will develop on different schedules and with 
greatly dissimilar budgets. Funds will come from various sources, 
governmental and pri ite. Every level of government will be 
involved: local, state, and federal. What will emerge will be a 
flexible confederation of library systems working toward an ideal 
system, but basing their plans and expectations on reality. 

In the next sections some of the pieces of the puzzle are 
described, and the steps the Council is taking or hopes to take 
to help lit them together. 

A Look at At the end of fiscal year 1970 the Library of 
the Size of Congress held 61,317,142 pieces of library material. 6 
the Problem During that year it had acquired 1,717,133 pieces. 

Included were books, serials, music, manuscripts, 
maps, audio and video tapes, phonograph records, photographs 
paintings — in short, almost every medium in which knowledge 1 
recorded. Many of these materials were processed into the thou- 
sands of other libraries in this country. Each library required 
information about many of these items which would penult 
their selection, acquisition, cataloging, storage, advertising, re- 



trieval, circulation, and control. j 

For the purpose of their handling in libraries these materials \ 

may be separated into three broad categories, each having sub- j 

divisions which impose varying requirements on the library: j 

monographs, serials, nonbook materials. I 

Monographs are cataloged and then segregated into subject j 



classes for shelving. Serials receive the same treatment. Ideally, 
each article in the serial issue should itself be controlled as a 
separate item, but in only a few places is this done, e.g. at the 
National Library of Medicine and the National Agricultural 
Library. Nonbook materials are cataloged as individual items 
in a manner roughly similar to that used for monographs. The 
catalog entry thus becomes a surrogate which describes a par- 
ticular package of recorded knowledge. 



6 Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1970. U.S. Government Printing Office. Washington, D.C., 1971. 
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Cataloging rules have undergone major revision twice in the 
last 21 years. The rules ai 5 detailed and quite complicated. 
Although there have been many attempts to standardize catalog- 
ing and eliminate duplication of effort, libraries generally prefer 
to catalog books on the basis of their own needs and persist in 
their own interpretations of the cataloging rules. Thus, the exist- 
ing corpus of literature in U.S. libraries has been cataloged 
under two or more sets of rules — rules which were interpreted 
by literally thousands of individuals. In addition, several classi- 
fication systems are in use, and these too are applied differently 
in different places. 

The improvement of libraries by the application of technology 
must be approached with a clear understanding of the diversity 
that exists among American libraries. That diversity is, of course, 
the natural outgrowth of special functions and purposes. A small 
school library, a highly technical library for specialists, a na- 
tional library — to name only a few out of many — require dif- 
ferent systems and levels of classification. Some of these differ- 
ences will be eliminated — in time — by standardization, cen- 
tralized cataloging, and centralized data conversion. Others, 
however, will always be with us and must be allowed for in 
systems design. 



DataBase One phenomenon associated with decentralized 
Development and uncoordinated application of technology is 
the simultaneous development in many places of 
machine-readable bases of bibliographic data, a fact which 
clearly establishes the widespread requirement for them. As 
they are developed in parallel, many costs are duplicated. Since 
the construction of data bases is one of the most significant costs 
of library automation, it seems clear that there is need for a 
coordinated national approach to their development. To be use- 
ful and used, such national data bases should have a minimum 
set of attributes. These would seem to be comprehensiveness, 
authority, accessibility, timeliness, standardization, and reasonable 
cost. The design parameters imposed on a national data base by 
each of these minimum attributes follow. 

— Comprehensiveness . The national data base requirement 
encompasses all recorded knowledge represented in biblio- 
graphic files which are to be handled in automated li- 
brary systems. Included are monographs, serials, maps, 
music, audio-visuals, and other nonbook materials. 



— Authority. To construct authoritative data bases requires 
centralized control of the authority file building process. 
Thus, a single authority file is an essential element of a 
national system. Like the data base, the centralized au- 
thority file could be distributed, as required, on tape. 

— Accessibility . To be accessible, the national data base 
must be in machine-readable form. Products in other 
forms are easily made and disseminated from a machine- 
readable store. 

— Timeliness . To be timely, a data file must arrive in the 
using library before the start of the library process it is 
designed to support. 

— Standardization . This applies to bibliographic, automatic 
data processing (ADP), and communications standards, 
and to some codes and standards which may come from 
outside the library community — for instance geographical 
place name codes from the Bureau of Standards. No 
effective national interchange of data is possible without 
widespread compatibility among systems. Librarians will 
have to come to the realization that complete autonomy 
in decision-making at the operational level and efficient 
automation are so inherently incompatible as to be mu- 
tually exclusive. Standardization requires compromise, 
and in data base building it implies centralized authority 
files. Librarians may have their differences about classi- 
fication schemes; computers can operate only against 
specific definitions. 

— Reasonable Cost. No data base deserves discussion unless 
the nation can afford it. And our ability to afford it is a 
function of a coordinated national approach. Let us say it 
costs nearly three dollars to convert one bibliographic 
record to machine-readable form and a much larger 
amount to catalog the item recorded. When one considers 
the tens of millions of records involved, logic would in- 
dicate that this price should be paid only once, if it is at 
all possible. 

Two extremely significant beginning — but only beginning — 
steps have been taken toward creation of this essential national 
data base. Both have, properly, been at the Library of Congress, 
with assistance from the Council. They are discussed below. 



The Machine- MARC is the result of a series of Council 

Readable grants 7 to the Library of Congress and a sig- 

Cataloging nificant investment on the part of the Library 
Project (MARC) itself. It began as a standard format on mag- 
netic tape for the communication to other li- 
braries of bibliographic data concerning English language 
monograph titles cataloged at the Library of Congress (LC). 
MARC was the first development of its kind and magnitude in 
the world. Because it did not — and properly could not be ex- 
pected to — cover the entire cataloging effort at LC initially, it 
was necessary for it to coexist with the balance of that system 
for some years. And the system at LC was geared to the pro- 
duction and filing of catalog cards. Thus, the principal param- 
eters of the MARC design were preordained: it was to be 
oriented toward catalog cards and the rules for manually filing 
those cards. There is nothing wrong with these decisions; they 
were inevitable under the circumstances. But they must be kept 
firmly in mind when MARC is used, especially when it is used 
for purposes other than the one for which it was designed: the 
transmission of bibliographic data on magnetic tape. 

External to the Library of Congress, MARC is potentially a 
great boon to libraries, comparable to the advent of the LC card 
distribution service, for records in machine-readable form can 
be manipulated in many different ways. Catalog cards are only 
one type of output possible from them. They may be used also 
as machine-readable input to a system to supplement the local 
cataloging work. As their receipt becomes more nearly current 
and as their coverage grows, MARC records will support local 
selection, acquisition, and payment functions. Already the MARC 
tapes are more timely than the older proof slips and may well 
supplant these in libraries equipped to handle MARC. The 
possibilities are almost endless. As MARC gradually obviates the 
need for most local cataloging national standards will surely 
ensue, and as the local librarian is released to other work he will 
find it less and less necessary to make numerous adjustments to 
the MARC record. 

Most libraries will probably not be able to afford to use MARC 
individually. Consortia of some kind will very likely be required 
except by the largest of our libraries. 



7 X: 29-30, 41-42; XI: 11-12; XII: 13-14; XIII: 13-14. 
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Retrospective Since the date of its implementation (1969), 
Conversion of MARC has dealt only with English language 
Catalog Records monographs cataloged at the Library of Con- 
(RECON) gress after that date. It is evident that any full 

system at LC would require machine-readable 
records on English titles already in the file when MARC began 
and on titles in other languages. Accordingly, a pilot project in 
retrospective conversion was begun at LC with financial support 
from the Council on Library Resources, 8 augmented by Library 
of Congress funds. The Office of Education has also agreed to 
help, principally with “format recognition.” In format recognition 
a computer would recognize (from clues derived from the con- 
tent and context of the entries on a card, from the kind or size 
of type used, etc.) the bibliographic value of each part of a 
record as it enters the computer and would then apply the 
MARC tag signifying that value to the part. If it proves feasible, 
format recognition will save many hours of editing by high-level 
staff. Experiments with optical reading devices will be con- 
ducted to determine their role in the input process. There is no 
device now available which will read directly from catalog 
cards. 

Enough work has already been done on RECON to prove its 
technical feasibility for English language monograph titles. 
There is a consensus that a complete machine-readable data 
base is required by any automated system at LC if the Library 
is not to operate indefinitely two systems covering the same 
bibliographic records, one manual and one automated. What 
remains is how best to do the conversion and how much it will 
cost. RECON was established to answer these questions. 

Two other developments are contributing to the establishment 
of a national data base. They are described below. 

The National Serials are those items of literature which are 
Serials published on a regular, continuing basis in num- 

Program bered volumes and issues. Recent studies and pilot 
work at the Library of Congress have clearly 
established the requirement for a coordinated national approach 
to the control of serial literature. This approach must accom- 
modate all producers, handlers, and users of serials: publishers, 
libraries, indexing and abstracting services, researchers, other 
readers, and the general public. 

The world population of serials is variously estimated to be 
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between 600,000 and 750,000 titles, with perhaps half the num- 
ber currently in publication. The serial record at the Library 
of Congress includes approximately 1,300,000 catalog cards. A 
problem of such magnitude is best approached in phases, and 
seven were outlined by the planners. Phase I began at the 
Library of Congress in 1967, funded in part by the Council. 9 

In Phase I the serials universe was studied and the library 
community questioned about definitions, purposes, and what 
should be included in a serial record. Thus approached, the serials 
problem appeared too massive for solution. It was therefore 
decided to mount a pilot effort outside the Library of Congress 
and its internal serials processing. The Association of Research 
Libraries was designated executive agent for the pilot project, 
under the aegis of the National Libraries Task Force, which 
includes on its staff two Council specialists. The work of the 
project is restricted to a machine-readable file of currently pub- 
lished scientific and technical serial titles held in the three na- 
tional libraries. Its primary purpose is to experiment with biblio- 
graphic data in machine-readable form in order to learn as much 
as possible, to build files, and to establish techniques and pro- 
cedures upon which a National Serials Program can later be built. 

Standard Serials systems require that each title be 

Serial uniquely identified. If the handling of titles is to 

Number (SSN) be automated, the requirement for unambiguous 
title identification is absolute. Computers are un- 
able to make subjective decisions about the relationship between 
dissimilar titles for the same serial. Look-up tables can be con- 
structed which will allow the computer logically to decide that 
the one equals the other, but to include all possibilities (some 
unforeseeable) requires immense computer storage and a great 
deal of expensive computer time. This can be avoided if a serial 
title always bears a unique number, no matter what the form of 
catalog entry — hence the vote favorable to the acceptance of the 
Standard Serial Number proposed by a committee of the Ameri- 
can National Standards Institute. 

The logical locus of the responsibility for the SSN is the 
Library of Congress, where the bulk of the world’s serial collec- 
tion is processed. This does not necessarily mean that all develop- 
ment must take place there. It seems useful, then, for the Na- 
tional Serials Pilot Project to experiment with the assignment of 
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the SSN and the maintenance of the machine registry of the 
standard in its retrospective file, while LjC experiments with 
SSN assignment to newly-established serial titles. These two 
complementary efforts will permit a rational decision as to where 
to place and how best to organize a cenjer for the National 
Serials Program. 

Several agreements are required: a se 
defined; also to be defined is the point at 
the identity as shown by its SSN — at that j 
be applied to the successor publication. It s 
that in itself the assignment of the SSN 
work of identifying existing and new titles 
As a title is identified, either as being new 
the SSN is applied to it. As to maintena 
selves must be maintained; the SSN is 
element. 

What is expensive is the cataloging 
serials. A National Serials Program shou' 
some of the duplication of cataloging effo: 
class of materials. The pertinent Anglo 



ial must be clearly 
which a serial loses 
oint a new SSN must 
hould be emphasized 
s not expensive; the 
goes on all the time, 
or already in the file, 
!ice — the titles thern- 
simply another data 



Rules need to be examined to see whether serials automation 



will be enhanced by minor changes in tl 
also required on such matters as publis 
to the SSN. Ways must be found to 1 
agencies to imprint the Standard Serial I' 
issue. These are matters that can be wor 
develops. 



accessary to identify 
d strive to eliminate 
t now going into this 
American Cataloging 



e rules. Agreement is 
ling rights pertaining 
encourage publishing 
lumber on each serial 
zed out as the system 



From all of this it is apparent that ojily the surface of the 
requirement for a national data base has been scratched. Even 
when MARC and RECON are combined and extended to other 
languages they will not completely satisfy tjhe requirement. While 
the National Serials Program will eventually provide serials 
information, it will not satisfy the requirement for access to 
articles within journals. And, still remaining to be dealt with are 
all the nonbook materials requirements. 



Interlibrary When one considers how libraries may best take 
Cooperation advantage of the emerging national data bases 
and Networks and related software c evelopments, several 
things become readily apparent. The first of 
these is that only the very largest libraries will be able to afford 
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